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PREFACE. 



In the following very imperfect Essay, the Author has 
endeavoured to make the question of Slavery in the United 
States the suhject of a purely philosophical investigation, ao 
far, at least, as il; is posaible to apply such a mode of investi- 
gation to questions of a nature calculated so strongly to enlist, 
on the one side or the other, the passio as and prejudices of all 
who undertake their discussion. The word " imperfect" as 
applied by the Author to his Essay, is used not only to imply the 
consciousness which he feels of how far short it falls of what 
might have been done, had he possessed the requisite ability, 
even in urging the few topics connected vrith the subject to 
which, 80 far, he has confined himself ; but to imply also that 
many — ^very many — ^topics remain yet untouched, which, if 
properly considered and discussed, could not fail to add much 
weight to those vievrs of the question to which the Essay has 
■been limited. The Essay, in fact, is the execution of only a 
part of a more extensive work upon the question of Slaveiy, 
which the Author had planned, but which, for variotiB reasons, 
it is not at present in his power to carry out to its completion. 



SLAVEKY IN AMERIOA. 



Thbii& are considerations connected with thd 
Kansas question, and the subject of slavery in 
Anaerica generally^ which liave not attracted, in 
opinion, the attention they deserve^ It must be 
recollected that in the earlier periods of American 
history, during the Colonial times, as well as after 
the declaration of independence, slavery existed in 
thei northern colonies or states as well as the 
southern. The population of the country was then 
s^ttered and scantj, and bore no proportion to the 
demaild for labour which naturally existed in a new 
oounl^, with a virgin soil of unlimited extent, and 
whos#||ative products in the mai^et of the world 
commimded isHWgii price. The occupants of this 
new coania^y found themselves in possession of 
^)aciou8 and fertile a^srefii, but odmparatively limited 
^pitd ; while the very dm&ll number of t^e popo* 
Ibtil^b who possessed, or owned no land, rendered it 
ulnanuist Impossible to obtain hired labour at any rate 
#-^*a^fe^ such circumstances, the pW^ 6f 

^A£^i^^^^^ was made. ; Bnt^hh capit^ iaxtd 
i l||^ii/Wd^^ in l^e transpoiial^on of Wel^ 
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slavee from Africa to the colonieB and plantations, 
as they were called. 

^he oolonistfl found Ibat tbo purchase and ex* 
penses of the slave were much more than paid for 
bj the price of the products of his labour. 

The price and expenses of the slave were com- 
paratively low, while the price of the products of 
bis labour was comparatively high, and his profits in 
proportion. Two eai)ses chiefly changed this con- 
dition of things. First, the increase of populatiofi, 
whel^her caused by immigration or propagation; 
and, secondly, the prohibition of the importation 
of 8lave0 into the country; contained in a clause of 
the Federal CotLwil, enacted in the year I787» and 
to go into effiact h\ the year 1808. The former of 
these causes was cc ii^tantly operating |n the lower- 
ing the wages of k fed labour, while the latter pro^ 
duced a rise in the price; or purchase-money of the 
f^ve. 

The result was, that hired free labour, in 
colomee or states where population had most 
rapidly increased, o<»ild be obtained at even ^ 
che^>er nAe than slave Iji<bQur ; for, while the mte 
of W8ge^ paid for hired Uboi^ ^as constantly &lU«g, 
p!Ufchw»9ioney it ne^^ss^ry to pay for t^e 
negro ihjm wa^ com^tly rising, in eooseqaei^OQ of 
the ol)stacles tliirown in the way of his imp^rtatic^ii^ 
The jM»rth^ and sonthem states, or colonies^ were 
90in9whAt dif^ntly filTected by the operation o( 
i^m^ tm cams. In the latter, on account of t^ 
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great warmth of the climate in tlie summer and 
spring monthe, and the general insalubrity of that 
season, it has always bee; found impossible to em- 
ploy thq labour of the white man in agricultural 
Industry, which, particularly in the earlier periods 
of their history, was the chief and prevaiUng ind^is- 
try of all the states. The northern and north- 
eastern states, on the contrary, enjoyed a climate 
whi6h, at all seaeions, admittfKl of the labour of the 
I white race, but was less favourable to that of the 
negro. The southern states by their situation and 
climate required negro labour, and must have it, or 
cease to "uave any value. White free labour was 
necessarily exorbitantly dear ; first, because the 
climate was unfavourable to the health of white 
i labourers; and, secondly, because the number of 
f such labourers was very small. Th3 planter could 
1 not employ white labour, because, except for the 
ipuipose of superintendence, it was absolutely im- 
possible to obtain it ; or supposing it had been ^s- 
sible to obtain it, It must have been at such a rate 
of wages as would have swallowed np the entire 
profit of his production, and led consequently to the 
abandonment of his fields, and their restoration to 
the forest. Through the legislative prohibition of 
the slave trade after the year 1808, ne^o slave 
lal)0ar became greatly more expensive^ from the 
rise ipt the price of slaves. But In the northeni 
portion of the union, when!) the slaves were- few, 
ktkd free hired labour was every year beooaning 
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cheaper, this rise in the price of negro slave labour 
was bnt little felt. At the south, on the eOntraiyf 
where D' ^ro slave labour was almost the only labour, 
and hired white labour was quite out of tUe queS* 
tiou, any considerable rise in the priee of the fovmer 
desoription of bibour was felt as an impediment to 
the rapid progress and developmeut of the natural 
resoureeis of the country ; and the great demand fbr 
the extension of thu cultivation of cotton, which 
arose shortly after the ** froh%bitoTif cAitwe " was to 
go into effect, contributed to enhance this rise still 
ftkrther. While the cheapness of cotton, occasioned 
by the invention of labour^ving machines em« 
ployed' in its preparation for the market, had the 
efl^ of extending the demand and cotiisumptioi^ 
of that article, the cessation of the further impoi*ta» 
tion of ulaves had, of course, a contrary 'fewfoncy % 
enliancang the price and expenses of its productions 
The extent and fertility of the new laSids thrd%t 
^pen to the planter at thQ same time, by ifewIy4ntro« 
dnced '&«ilities of transport^ enabled him tO cOnte&d 
against the disadvantage of an enhanced pri^ of 
labour, and to bnng hia produce (cotton) to market 
at a price 80 moderate as led to a ctiU ^(»e ex^ 
tenddl demand and consumptioni The ^m^g^ixts 
from the nortbem and north-eastern states naturally 
sought a olimats and cultivation Trembling th^ 
own^ and found homes generally in tho northern 
D^d north-western territories^ince becoiiiie j|oil« 
fishing states. 
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Hftd the oliiaate of those territories been siioh as 
fyrbsd the employment of white agricultural labour* 
like that of the eouth-weatem cotton-growing^ terri- 
torieS) the new setUera in the fctrmer would have 
been under the same neeettity as their brethren 
farther south, of employing the labour of the 8laye » 
and the enhanof/ment in the price of that descrip* 
tioit of labour/ cauBed by legislative,, prohibition, 
wouM have been felt by them, no less than by the 
plan.«jr8 of the south aad south-west. 

.'^But the emigrants to the north and north^westerin 
territories found no such necessity; and having 
oome fripm states whererfrom the cireumstances of 
' oHm&te, situation, and comparatiTe density of popa«» 
lation ai^d moderate wages of free labotir, either 
daveiy did not etht^ m es:isted only to ^ very 
limited extent* they ^we^^ coutented to forego the 
. superior prc^ts they might have deriv©<l from a 
system of ©oropulsoiy labour. 

. F'Or It may be remarked, that whatever other 
Ad^cimtages they may have proposed to themselves 
£^ a comiterpoise ibr the loss d such profits^ it 
jCf^ot be questioned that, in aU thi^Iy-peopted 
<H>niitri^s, the low compulsory wages of l^ve labour 
mus& bave an advant^e over the necessarily falgb 
i^ges of Jree labvUz^ ; In 4BQBntrie«i so Ktuated in 
3faspe<|t to : population, the introduction of ckeap^ 
labour In the pk^^ of <^ar>^^ contribute; to 
pw^grem i«id development; wealth ; and it vm 
^ liie introduction of African sEve jiabour, nt An esrly 
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p^rwd; into the ooloi^es and plantatlonB tliat con- 
tribute m&ialr to their rapid advancenibut in 
wealtlF ftiiid impo^^noe. In dountries so isituftted 
ar th^y w«re^ . iidinoBt everything wag cheap 
tkhimd^nf/Mcept labour^ &nd those articles of which 
the -whale Talne is directly derived fironi labour* 
Th^ possessors of thonSands of acres of the richest 
sod most f^tiJdle land would have been poor bat ibr 
the introdufJtion of a chtoper description of l&bonr 
than that which was obtainable by ■hirinf,> or the 
payment of wa^. This remark is applicable to 
all fK>nntries, however natac^aHy fertilci irhicb 41^ 
thinly peopled; but is especially so in regard to 
thiOse portions ef the American territory where ithe 
!nsai^t(rity and l^gh temperatnre of the Cliinate 
rendered the employment of hired white labour 
impossible. In those portions wh^ sttCh impedt* 
ments to the employment of white labour did not 
exist, that labour was gradnaUj supplied by an 
sDgmenting free popuktion, derived partly Irom 
immigcaiion, though chiefly firom natntal increase. 
6ut» in those fertale aad extensive ir^ons of the 
South and South West, where, during eight or nine 
months of the year, the empJ^ment'of white labour 
was quite oul^ of the question, ne^o slave labottr 
wad indispensable, or thst fertile country mustvbe 
abandoned* "this, as everj one knows, the 
cotintry vrhich fhruishet the market of the world 
with cotton, and produces also the finest Indtfm 
com^ rice, tobacco, and considerable quantities <^ 
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sugftr fiUd other valuably products. The production 
of these important articles of human consuniption 
in the Southern and South Western portions of the 
Attierican territory cannot t j effeot^^d otherwise 
than by the labour of a r&ce capable, by their 
nature, of diiduring and resisting the influences of a 
oUfnate unAiTourable to thellk^lth of the European ; 
and their production i^t t^eir present coH arJ ptesent 
prim requires that thftt labour should be eompidsory, 
and not Mred ; because, in' the present condition of 
those territories, having 4 large negrO population 
little disposed t6 iUdustry, and offering generally 
gr^t fecilities for i^pporting on idle existence* it 
^uld be di^cult to obtain the /r^e labour of an)^ 
imtsiderabte portion of that pdpUlatioU iLt any rate 
of mges^' howeTer high, and ^Uile inipossible to do 
i9o at a rate which would ; leave any profit to the 
planter at the prices wbidb his products now bring 
in the market. Looking^ therefore, at the questic^n 
in a merely economical poiUt of view, it seems quite 
certain^ that were that negro population at once 
emancipated, the first result Would bo a deficiency 
of labCnr for the production of those importaUt 
article of human coUsnmptibn Which, heretofore, 
ha'^e been'' produced by the compulsory l^tbour ,of 
the negfi*o dave. This result would be Cftxieei-i/ 
the refttffltl of a large portion 6f that population, 
iiow ft-^e, to give their labour td the planter in 
retnril for the hdusing, clothing, and support Whi^ 
iCOfistittited the wages of the Biave. The offer of 



higher wage8-M>f better housing, clothing; and sup- 
port, ^ould dotibtless ftttract an additional supply of 
]abonr» and improve the condition of the labourer; 
but it vould make it necessary, at the same time, 
for the planter to raise the price of his products. 
Bioe, sugar, cottopv, could not be purchased in the 
market at the comparatively low prices at which 
they may now be had ; and the compelled enhance* 
ment .of their price must have che effect of lessen- 
ing consumption and contracting the market of 
theso articles. The aniount of them produced 
must therefore be diminished ; and the least rich, 
lertile, and accessible of the lands now cultivated 
with a view to their production must be abandoned. 
Not only would a check be given to the populatbn 
and progress of th^ countrieft, but their popular 
tion would be positively dimimshed, and their 
rapidly increasing wealth, prosperity, and civilisaa- 
tion be made to retrograde* 

That pc/tion of the negro population who could 
be induced by high wages to labour, might possibly 
be improved in condition, and be better off than in 
a state of* servitude ; but the idle, '.he dissolute^ and 
the improvident would constitute a very large pxo« 
portion of th& entire population ; and though, in a 
laed where the mere means of subsistence are so 
eheap and abundioit, they might continue to emrt, 
they would coiitribute nothing either to the weaitb 
m population of the country. It is to be feared, too^ 
that this pQrtion of the negro population, en]ian<»* 
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pated from the domestic discipline of the platitation, 
and permitted to roam altout at will, would C'ooflti* 
tute, ixi a country so situatod as the southern states, 
a dangerous element of disorder ; while the necessity 
which would arise for guarding against this evil 
might warrant the adoption of means of restraint 
and punishment far more severe than those employed 
by the master^ and not tempered by those considera- 
tions of interest and pradenee which would generally 
influence Aiim in the punishment of his slaves, or 
those regards of sympathy which naturally spnng 
up between persons, however differently situated, 
who have had long and intimate intercoursie and 
relations with one another. But confining ourselves 
for the present to those considerations, in relation to 
slavery, which present it as a question of economy 
and progress, we may remark that thd effect of 
introducing cheap compulsory labour into a new 
unpeopled or thinly-peopled country, is to anticipate 
both the advantages and the evils of civilization, by 
creating at once a wealthy class of proprietors who 
form the aristocracy of the country, and a labouring 
class who seem bom for Httle else save the minister- 
ing to the wants and gratifications of '^ei* superiors. 
In the ordinaiy course of things, civili^tion is to be 
found only in deUsely^peopled communities, where^ 
through the effect of competition, the poorer classes 
are compelled to offer their services and labour for 
4SO low a rate of compensation as barely serves for 
subsistence and for keeping up the population ; 
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. ■\?b.ile- the, . itmv: fonnmtQ .memberB of the eom"' 
siuiBity, secured; in the possession of wealtli, and 
■:)i5j'(>ymg an aitoost ■ irnlimited command oygx* tlie 
.ebeap.-, services .and .Irtbonr of the working man, are 
eaabkd P indulge in all the ' lw:raries vildch in- 
genoity or ^fxincy: ctm invent or suggest Witiiout 
eheap labolTi', such a state of things cannot exist; 
and wiiejfe -every man is free,,, and fettiie land"- is 
.abundant and may be bad fdi* tbe settling and clear- 
ingi it is impossible that labour should be cheap, 
ea/cept it he of the co^npnhoriJ kind: hence, in new 
temtories, like those of the valley of the Mississippi 
and its tHbiitaries, the necessity for the ettipIoyKient 
of ne^ro slave-labourw Hence, had it not been for 
the operation of causes which we shall point out, 
slarery would have existed as well in Ohio and the 

^JVlJi^^*. JLXXJA hi VOI'OJl&Jl t^ifUCbtlwtC' OlUJiiAtC^jI. .1. , OA O CiCt^OO VA. ' cliJf JLA± 

the States of Kentucky, TenneSsee,^,and other south- 
western states f though (for reasons, already men-, 
tioaed) it is Hot at all probable thai it would have 
ekisted to the exclusion of free hired labour. 

One of the principal causes' alluded to was the 
gs-eat- distance of & Ohio and the territoiiieS similarly 
situated frem the chief iftarts of slaves in the South 
(where, from the nature of the cliiuate, preductiouB, 
aM ..peculiar agricultural' ca-pabiiit|es, ^ they ' were 
most wanted), and the consequent expense e*f 
©btaining slave lalsour iii those remote territories. 
Another Cause may be found iu' . the circumstEinceB 
of those territories havl rig been peopled by enii^i'a^^ 



tioim fxom the noi'tii-e-asterft or Nev/ England states, 
wliem, from the nature, -of tiie 8oil nnd. climate,. 
agnciiitiiral'laboiH", for , alone the itftported 

negvo-' was HUpaI, v/as |ii much jess demaiicl lian^iiri 
the southern .states. ■ ' . " , ■ , .., 

: '^ Tbe ■mdiistry-'of fcliosie states /was -applied eHeiBy 
to trade, wliethei' foreign or d6ru^)stic ; to ship-- 
building ; to tile production of those rude articles 
of manuf^icture which required more iDgeimity than 
lafoour. An industry of tlm nature couM be very 
little aided by the labour of negro savages just 
iraported from Africa. 41though, therefore, the 
.Hew England. Eiercbants and traders, in the prosecu- 
tion of their business, imported intd the CQuntJy 
llargo numb8]c§ of, those unforttfnate beiugSj they 
found their <3hief rnai']£et for the sale^f them iii the 

, dfvriee, .cotton, -:and";-^ a .'-variety 'of- other - prodiictf^j 
under an almosi tropical sim, demanded the labour 
of a race capable of endiiring great heat without 
suffejingv and rendered that labour o!* inestimable 
value. GoBiparatiYely few, . therefoTe,..of".:the .Im- 
ported , -.'BlaYes • were-,. : found in the ■■north'niasteril' 
■eoloniesiii br ■ states, ■ firom whence (as we rhave- 
A'SsBark^dy^^hio , nnd othejr.; nortli-iwesteni; pt'ates were 
peopled;; '- -The^ inhabitants ...of vthe kew ■ .England 
:e(jlomes-.- or:,- states ■ who owiied -siaYes/ ^^were'' - few' 
in nUmh&rt md the?/ were not those who WOre most 
liKely to emigrate ; to which we may add, that at 
the period duHng wliich thei.ealjier settlements of 
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tlie B.ortls-weBtoDi territorJ^ls tooir, place, those facili- 
ties for fcransportation and locomotson did not exist; 
wiiich rJ; tixe present day have become so familiar; 
and tbat, a|; that period, tlie transportatioa to the 
ia^T interii^r of tbo western wilds of slaves must have 
beoD effected at great expense. The siiirte difficulty 
and expense of transportatioR must have weiglied 
heavily upon the profits of agriculture in those di8tant> 
^territories, and have retarded and circumscribed 
vety jimcli the oxily description of industry ia, which 
the labour of the slave could have been useml and 
profitable; viz., that of agriculture. Timsa were 
'among the; cliief cays§^ which prevented the intro- 
duction and adoption of slavery in Ohio and the 
horth-'-westei'n states gimilatly situated. And the 
tepid growth of population in those states, arising 
both from initnigratioK and natural, iiicrease-j was 
such as in a few years to afford a ^supply of free 
hired labour, at rates of wages v/hich , would have 
rendered the possession of slaves more bni'thensonie 
than useful, and which , were doubly operative iit; 
producing this effect, in consequence of a law pro-^ 
hibiting the importation of slaves, which went Into 
eiect in. the year 1808, and which, by raising the 
price of slayps and slave labour, deprived the latter 
of the .Sole advantage which in the northern and 
healthy climates it possessed, or was supposed to 
pdssesSf Ovei* free hired labour.. ,\ 

soutkem and south-western states and terri- 
tories were differently, situated. There, the chief 
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employment of ■ labour was in ■is-gricoir^ure. T/i&'ij 
the, soil was" emineiQtly. fertile nhd ,wel! watored— 
adapted to tlie production of some of the moBt 
iraportaiit arfcides of human cOrisumption^ and 
i^hich, not being easily procurable elsswlsere, and 
of equally good quality, bore high prices, or Iiiglily 
remunerative prices in the iinarket of the woiid. 
This soil too, thus fertile aud. productive, enjoyed 
the advantage of not being too rercote froni the 
markets where its products were to be consiimodi 
It possessed j on the contrary, fclii^ advantage m a 
remarkable degree. Thus to these countrieSyiiJiitleg 
so many Advantages of soil, climate, s-amiest of 
native production, and accessibleness to intercmrse i 
■with the markets of the world, nothing was wanting 
h\xt cheap labour to make them rich, thriving, and; 
prosperous. \; With- the <3oni2na;nd of such labour, 
they conid not fail to be what they are, pow^i-fu! 
and prosperous ; with a coiistantly increasing l^opu- 
lation.; and constantly increasing wealth ; wM ais 
area constantly extending^ and improving from 
swamp and forest into cultivated and productive 
■fields. The slave-holdings states, -no^ so called, are 
fifteen In number (we quote from the census ef 
18505, and eontain an area of m^wmrfarm land 
of upwards of fifty-four ' millions of hcres, and <mi^^ 
improved land of a , considerably greate;- extent 
.{about seventy miUions), the cash value of the farms 
amounting to several thousands of millions of dollars. 
. It may enable us to form some idea of the rapid 



■ progress of' improvemoRfc and cultivation ' in tiio 
soutlseWi asid'sotslcli-'Westej'n' portions of tlie union „to 
state {tipoa the , aathonty of the cesisus, .^hom" 
mQnti€>m&% tBiSit "'the' a.mo^jTiit " (of cotton) exporte'd ' 
fr6m the UBited 'States iu 17i^i, was 189,3I'6;poui](ds;'- 

17m. .487,600 • pounds in ,„1704'' l,601,r6-0v' 
pounds:; :,m 1795, t>276^QI) ' _]}omi(lH^ m^ 1800,' 
17,789,803 }3ounds; in 1810, 93,26l:;462 pouods; 
and in ,. the ' year,' ISSO-Slj it, liad,-. attained to- the 
,piiormpi?s ^^mowmt, of- 027^227,^)^9' fom^B, It .is 
remarked a little &rther oiiy that "immense as 
tlie ©jctenfe and yalue of this <;i'op has become, it is 
not es;trav<agant to;^ntici|>ate a rate of increase for 
the tjurrent decennlrJ |yenod, which bring lip 
the aggregatefor the year 1860, tp 4,000,000 baleSj" 
which, calci^iktmg the bale at 400 pounds, would 
giye an aggregate of 1^000,000,000 ^onnds ! 
.^=:Tli8 Same anthoyity statesj thal':"''In tb'e year- 
1815, it was estftnated that the sugsf made on the 
banks- of. the Mississippi alone amonated^o ten .mil-, 
lion- poands,". .,•:;-■„ ' ^ ■ } 

' ■ In .1818 the ■-.•.Sjatir© ''. ei'op ■ -of Lonisiana Wj&s only 
t'^i!;enty"five-niil|ion.p0nn^^^ in ,1850"' it had reached ' 
th© _ en^rp^s'^q^antitj ,pf.- 226,001,00,0 pdnnd^s, .Be- 
Bides' abont twelve' -millio,n; -gallons of molasses 
nientidn these well-antheDticated facts 
of the iinpamHeled v-rapi^ity ' wjtb ■ whloh^i' '.dwrlug " „t'he 
- last •-half-eeatm7, ' the.- agjiicultui'al" indiistry ..pf :-th,e,- 

■ spdthem 'I, and;; -gt^nth^. western'^ states' ha9.^^J;xtende,d • 
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^ , X lip.ve stated, above tb^/i; the sliive-iioldiiig states, 

' or, as somG ftfFeefe to ' mil tliem, .tlie sht^e states, uie 
noY/ iifteen in number, and coiUain aa area of 
zn,iprQved -land of apv/airds of 54,000,5000.. aoreSj 
and of imiBjpi'oved land of coiisideral% greater 

; ©xten% sometliiTig .undeiv 70,000,000 £?cmj not 
including the unimproved \m<^ of Caiifofiiila, amo^mt- 

' . ing to ^,63;l,57l acres,-' • . 

In the , year 1850, to which these., caiculo,tions 
refeiv |he eijth'e Riimbe? of im|>^oved acres iu 
fariais In gll the sifcates of the Unioa amounted to 
118,457,622s so that the cultivated acres of the 
sla-'Ke-hoIdiDg states exceeded in numbiDr tiiose of the 
remaining states of the ITriion, |)j ^hout 22,000,000, 
. apeaking In round numbprsi; ■ . 

At the period of the Eevokiiion, there T/ere only 
five sia¥e-hplding states, Mar jlandy Yirginia,, North 
CiFoKna, South Carolina, and Georgiaj which, in the 
yeai^ vsjl850j contained in roufed ; numbers 29^000,000 
of iiiiproved acres in farnis* At the' former perio^^^ 
the number of improved acres in these five states^ 
must have been - only a very small fraction of 
>S0,0Q0,000 ; as may easily be inferred from the: 

, ; d&iM given above, in . , yelation to , the wonderfully 
,progs:ess ,of ciiltiyatioii" in ..tho^e statesiwitMn 

, the kst half-centiwy. I?2 ;the year 1700 the ^lave 
po|iulatidn, WBich .was chie% in the five soathern 
statp above:! nanjedj -^moun^^ 
npWs their numherj?, vvithlii those states, affionnt to 
^ al>C'Ut 2,800,000, so that, on a moderate cafculatiori,. 
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we may reokou the cultivation in tUose fttates |ui fouir 
times more extensive in 1860 than it wae in .the 
year 1790. If, therefore, in the year 1850, the 
numj)er of cultivated acres was 29,000,000 ; in 
the year 1790 it must have been probaWy about 
7,260,000. For 7,260,000 acres cultivated in 1790^ 
within the five states named, there are, npw, otilti*^ 
vated 29,000,000 ; shoeing an extension of cultL<^ 
vation tdthin those states of 21,760,000 aores^ 
Now, if we add to this 21,760,000 acres, the im- 
proved or culMmted acres of the slave-holding states 
which have come into etristence since the period of 
the Revolution, viz. 27,780,127, we have an aggre- 
gate of 49,630,000 acres, which have been brought 
into cultivation and improved within something 
more than half a century. This immense area of 
improved land, as well as that portion of the l&nd 
of the five old slave-holding states which was im- 
proved and cultivated before the year 1790, making 
in all an aggregate of upwards of 64,000,000 acres, 
is cultivated by the hands of a slave population nam* 
hering between three and four millions* 

The chief productions consist of cotton, tcbacco, 
sugar, rice, Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, potap» 
toes (both sweet and Irish), peas, and beans, to 
which must be added, as indirect productions of 
the land, wool, and various descriptions of live 
stock, horses, asses, and mules, milch cows, working 
oxen, other cattle, sheep, swine. Of these produc- 
tions of Southern industry the live stock alone. In 
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the year 1850, had risen to the value of nearly 
000,000,000 dollars, consideraBy ejifceeding the value 
of the live stock of the non-'islave'hoMing states at th& 
satne period. 

In the same year (1860) there was grown in 
the slave-holding states alone the enormous amouidt 
of 845,979,608 bushels of Indian com ; the non- 
slave-holding states producing that year 246,347,009 
bushels,, or about 100,000,000 less. The cultiva- 
tion of cotton is confined exclusively to the slave- 
hoMing states ; for the production of fourteen Bales 
in the state of Indiana in the year 1850 can hardly 
be r^rded as forming an exception to the rule» 
That year (1860) the slave-holding states of the 
soath and south-west produced 987,449,600 pounds^ 
or 2,468,624 bales of 400 pounds each, as we hava 
before stated; the market value of which, at the 
moderate price of ten cents the pound, would be 
just 98,744,960 dollars, or about £24,000,000 
sterling. If we estimate the Indian com produced 
in (he slave-holding states in the year 1850, at only 
fifty cents the bushel, we shall have an aggregate 
price of 172,989,801^ dollars, and if we add to this 
98,744,960 dollars, the estimated value of the cotton 
crop of the same year, we have 271,734,761^ dollars. 

This is a very moderate, if not a low estimate, of 
the market value of only two crops annually pro^- 
duced by the slave industry of the slave-holding 
siiates of the south and south-west. Rice, tobacco, 
oats, wheat, &c., are produced also, as we have 

c 
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already remarked, and in large quantities i the rioo 
crop of 3oaUi Carolina alone, in the year 1850, 
having been within a very small fraction of 
160,000,000 pounds, which, at the low price of 
three cents the pound, give an aggregate price of 
4,800,000 dollars. But it can be hardly necessary 
to go into any further details, in order to prove the 
great and increasing importance of southern in- 
dustry. Were that industry in any material degree 
obstructed, or destroyed, the consequences would 
be serious, not only to the existence of , the 
slave-holding states of the south and south-west, 
but would essentially affect and derange all the 
gieat commercial manufacturing, and generally 
industrial interests of the non-slave-holding com- 
munities of the northern and north-eastern states ; 
nor would the consequences ^f such an event be 
confined to the Union. They would extend to 
England, France, and all other countries with 
whom we have extensive commercial relations; 
buty in the two countries named, and especially in 
the former, they would be only less injurious i^ 
deranging commercial and manufacturing industry 
than within the Unioa itself. I have already ex- 
plained, that the true cause of all the industry^ 
cultivation, and progress of the southern and slave- 
holding states is found in the cheapness of the only 
ladotir w&u;h can be effectually employ ed, nameh,% 
negro slave loBour. I have explained why, in order 
to the success and maintenance of this Industry, it 
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is not only necessary that the negro should be 
employed, btd thai Us labour should be compuStoryi 
and his wages (so to call Ws support, honsirig; 
clothing, &o.) ohould be under the control of his 
employer. I have stated, that although, wipi 
posing the negro eniancipat^, his labodr mighl be 
obtaic«K!, it must be so at ft rate of wages far ex* 
ceedihg that of those now Virtually paid to him inr 
th« shape o'' bousing, clothing, support, &c., by his 
master; that, consequently, aU' the products of his 
labouir, cotton, rice, tobacco, sugUr, Indian corn,' 
Bee, muet rise very greatly in their niarket priodi 
while they would diminish in an equal de^pree a9 
regards the amount and qtiahtiti^s of th^ whicli 
would be cultivated and brought ttf market ; and at 
very extended area of the lind now cleared; tiHed^ 
and improved for the purpose of their pr6ductionr 
would be given up to waste and forest. I have 
remarket^ too, that supposing order and good 
government to continue, tho condition of the in- 
dustrious portion of the nfegro population might 
possibljf be somewiiat ameliorated ; but that owii^ 
to the nature of the climate, the; ease with whidi^ 
in the countries in question; a mere suffi«ietiey io# 
subsistence may be obtained, and the inddenl' an<i 
unenergetic nature of the aegro race, it mlay W 
confidently concluded that the proportion of that^ 
population disposed^ to be industrious wOuliS bid 
small. Thie proportion, oh the other handi of ^fee- 
idle and lazy would undoubtedly be li^rge. The^ 

c2 
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nature of the olimato and the nature of the negro 
would dispose him to indolence ; and the ease with 
which a mere subsistence may be obtained in the 
ootmtries In question, would take away the gi "at 
incentive to labour among the poor — the necessity 
of it fc/ the support of life. This remark, applica« 
ble in a greater or less degree to all races ef men, 
is more especially true of the negro. He does not 
appear to be endowed by nature, or not, at least, 
in the same degree as the white man, with those 
refining and elevating instincts which are the origin 
and foundation of all civilization. His condition, 
wherever found, anterior tp any communication or 
intercourse with the civilizatior of Europe or Asia, 
has been that of eitber absolute barbarism, or of a 
civilization so rude, as to make the use of the term 
** civlliJsation," as applied to it, even ridiculous. A 
mud hut of the rudest construction, a pigsty, a 
small quantity of parched Indian com, and a few 
beads, 8i^i9iced for that sort of happiness of wh^ch 
alone he seemed capable. It seems to be in the 
order of nature that those races of the human 
&mily who have the highest intellectual and moral 
oi^nization should have also the most numerous 
and most various wants, or that those races should 
have the most numerous and various wants who 
have been endowed by nature with the superior 
faculties axiA ingenuity which are necessary for 
obtaining their gratification. The civilization of 
any race where indigenous, and not derived from 
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any foreiign origin, must always savour of the race 
among whom it has its growth ; and when not in- 
fluenced or modified by foreign causes, its quality 
and stamp, even where it has xeached its highest 
point, will still depend upon the moral and intel- 
lectual iacultfes and instincts, and in some degree, 
perhaps, upon the physical, attributes, of the race 
among whom it is found. Laws, manners, religion, 
letters, arts, sciences, and manufactures, form an 
important part of that condition of society which 
we call civilization, and upon the degi'ee of purity, 
elevation, or excellence, to which these shall have 
attained in any commuiyty depends the measure of 
its civilization, and the rank which it will be 
entitled to take among the <}ivilized nations of the 
world. Among the negro races of Africa, from 
among whom the slaves have been purchased by 
traders, and imported into America, no such mani- 
festations of civilization have ever been found. 
Laws, manners, religion, letters, arts, sciences, or 
manu&ctures, have no eadstence among them. The 
first missionaries who were sent out to those parts 
of Africa, inhabited by the races in question, were 
appalled at the moral waste and spiritual destitu- 
tion exhibited in the degraded condition of this 
portion of the African population. 

They found a people, or rather a population, 
without any religion beyond the grossest idolatry, 
and without any laws except the will of a master, 
whose only conception of morals and duty consisted 
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in a blind obedience to establiebed authority, and 
whose chief happiuets appeared to consist in utter 
idleneas, or in some trifling or ohildi&H amusement. 
Their total ignorance, at the same time, of lettora, 
and of all the sciences and arts which adorn and 
dignify* and of all the manufactures which oo»» 
tribute to the oomibrtk conveniencc^.or luxurjr of 
life, completes the pioture^ and leaves npon our 
minds the conviction that the absence among the 
races in question of even that moderate share of 
civilization which is found among all other races, 
under eircuouitances not at all more fiivourable than 
those in which the A£nc|kn is placed, is to be 
ascribed to causes inherent in the negro himself^ 
and not to the accident of situation and climate. 
The great beat of the climates inhabited by the 
negro races will account, undoubtedly, for tha 
absence of some of those accommodations and con- 
veniences which are common among the civilized 
communities of Europe end Asia. It will account 
for the absence of fire-places and chimneys for any 
other purpose than that of preparing food^ — for the 
absence of that style of building which, in the 
northern climates of Europe and America, is a pro- 
tection against the rigoura and severity of winter^ 
It will account for the disuse, among the races ia 
queBtipn^ of any covering for the body except what 
decency requires ; but it cannot account ibr the 
absence of a thousand elegant and ingenious con- 
trivances found in the warmer climates of southern 
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Europe and America, and applied to purpooes of 
utility and comfort, and which would bo. eq^uallj^ 
applicable to siinilar purpoies iu the still warmoip 
olimates of Africa: nor can it account for tho 
abience of pointing, sculpture, poetry, bistoij* 
S^ilosophy, natural and moral science, and all t^hoao 
multiplied results of huma^ genius and intelleot 
which mark the history and progress of races of 
superior cerebral crganisation. It appears to be no 
less true than it is remarkable, that the growth and 
development of these manifestations and conditions 
of civilization are found, as a. general rule admitting 
of few exceptions, to correspond much more nearly 
to the superiority of organization than U/ the a4t 
vantages of situation and circumstance, liistory 
affords no record of any of the white races of 
Burope, or even the tawny races of Asia, having 
been ever discovered in a condition of society (if it 
may be so called) so little advanced in the arts of 
civilization as that in which those negro races are 
found from among whom the supply of slaves has 
been drawn. The former n^es, under whatever 
form of rule or polity, and however rude or primi- 
tive in manners, have exbibited a range of oonoep* 
tion, a vigour of action, and a tone of moral eleva- 
tion, to which nothing analogous is to be found 
among the negro races of Africa. To the eyes of 
Europeans, and especiaUy those of Englishmen, t\m 
tawny races of Asia, the Hindoo, the Malay, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese, offer no very e;]sidtod^ 
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type of intell^otual or moral excellence; yet all 
these races, notmthstandingy are undeniably dvUized^ 
and have been so from time imtnemonal : they bate 
tbeir industry, tbeir arts, both elegant and useful ; 
tbey hc^ve tbeir painting, poetry, sculpture, arobitec* 
ture ; tbey Imve built great oities, founded extensive 
empires, and established comprehensive systems of 
law and orJer. Nothing of this has ever been 
found among the negro races of Africa, nor any- 
thing even resembling it, except in so remote a 
degree, that in making a comparison between the 
two, we are struck rather with the dissimilitude 
than with the resemblance, and are surprised at 
the discovery of a likeness where the objects of 
coniparison have, apparently, so little relation. This 
manifest inferiority of the negro in the state in 
which he has ever been found in his native climates, 
-—adapted to the healthful development of his phy- 
sical nature, and therefore not unfavourable to that 
of his perceptive and intellectual faculties and moral 
setdiments and instincts — cannot with fairness be 
ascribed to deficiencies of education or want of op- 
portunity. The condition and state of civilization 
in which nations and races were discovered, long 
anterior to the period when the influeboe of com* 
Tth^TCQ began to be felt, must necessarily have de- 
pended hr more upon themselves and their own 
nature and faculties, than upon the operation and 
prevalence of foreign causes. The tone and colour 
of their civilization must have been derived from 
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the cbaracter of their XQiod»:a]id Acuities; whikt 
ito degree of advaacement, whether greater or lam, 
-would depend upon time und ciroumstanoes. It ( is 
not aupposed that Homer's age was one of a Terr 
advanced civilization, yet it has given ub a poem, h 
work of art and geniiiB whi^h has been the model 
and pattern of all 8U4)ceeding generations. 

The same thing may be said of all the works of 
art and genius of the Oreekft md of all the perfect 
or imperfect remains of these, which have come 
^own to our time, whether in painting, sculpture^ 
architecture, or in poetry, , eloquence, history, or 
philosophy — the former th# outward and visible, 
the hUex the moral and iiitellectual evidences Of 
th« dvilization of a highly-giftc^ and superior race. 

The philosophers of the school which teaches the 
equality of the races of mankind will hardly con* 
tend that the negro race, had they been placed in 
Greece, or in similar circumstances with the Greeks, 
would equally have produced a Homer, a Sophocles, 
a FrgbXiteles, or a Phidias in the imaginative and 
plastic arts ; or an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Thucy- 
dides, in philosophy and history. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether it would not be going too &r to 
predicate this« even of those races which, in the 
present day, take the lead in civilization. Bat 
while, for the reasons which we have given above, 
and for others not yet brought forward, we are comr 
polled to believe the negro races, generally, inferior 
to the white races of Europe, and even the copper- 
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floured noes of mme parts of Ajuk in bH the 
inttiiieta and i»eulti«t» iatellecntal and moral* in 
wbioh ohnlizstion haa its origin ; yet we would hf 
ao aoeaiM intend it to bo inferred that we look upon 
all) white meet aa standing npon a perfect eqoiditj 
«Dt^ on# imotker, w n^gards Uie poisenion of these 
intellectual and moral qualitiea; or that, in this 
lefipeet, we eoutider all coppor-«olonred races sa on 
an equal ibotingi. PiOYidenea, for wise euds^ no 
doi2bt» has created difierent raoec of men^ as it has 
different species and geneni of other animals, many 
el which, though Tciy nearly resembling one another 
in> a genml view^ have yet always some dist 
tinctlre peculiarity which marks the type of the 
race, and guides the classification of the naturslist. 
The pix^ress of science has proved that, when pure 
and unmixed, the moes of men, like those of the 
lower animals, are susceptible of an accurate classi* 
ficadon. 

But it is not oar ptiipose to enter into the 
question of racest any farther than the aim and 
object of our inquiry make necessary. 

These requL'^ that we should place in a clear 
and strong light the positive and striking points of 
di0erence which distinguish the race of the negro 
from that of the white man. 

These points of diiflference, which, to those who 
have the best opportunities of studying the 
r^uwacter and qualities of the n^gro, are mdst 
obrioos, comtUute, in reaUt^t the great dijficul^ of 
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whai bus been caliod the ** problem of tl&Terf.'' 
If it oonld be made as tncnifest to the mind of the 
tteve^wnen of the ^'eouthera etttes,*' who haTO 
oonfltadt and daily opportiihitiei of teeinj^ and 
judging of the negro» as itiii to that of finglifh 
gentlemea or jonmaiists vho Jia^ x)^<w*een one of 
this' race, that the alate^ at iMst naa^Uy, is quite 
equal to his master — ^that the black man ia erwf 
fdBpedt the equal of the white, and thai i;io natural 
difibi«nee between them exista which should prevent 
an *^ amalgamation" of the two races ;-^if Miv could 
be done, the greatest difficulty eonneeted with the 
question of slavery of the "southern states" would 
at on<se be at an end. It isthe deeply-settled and 
immovable conviction in the mind of the white 
man of the South, of the absolute, essential^ and 
ladicai inferiority of the blade, which will ever 
exclude the latter from the enjoyment of equal 
political rights and social position with the form^n'*. 
This conviction in the mind of the white man, were 
it limited solely to a mental or moral inferiority^ 
would be insufficient to account for the strong and 
insurmountable repugnance which he feels to the 
Inticiaey of sooisd relationship with the black. 
Nature in this instance, as in others, has manilbBted 
in the outward forms and properties which addr^ 
tfaemseives to the senses, something <^ thoc;e latent 
differences of mind or soul which we assume to 
ekist. Whatever may be thought some who, like 
the late Bishop Hebe?, may be of <^inion that the 
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darker shades of complexion are more agreeable to 
the eye, and more conformable to the principles of 
taste than those lighter hues which distinguish the 
European and most of the Asiatic races, it is quite 
certain that, as a general rule, the complexion of 
the negro is neither pleasing nor attractive, or not 
80, at least, in the eyes of those of an opposite 
complexion. 

It is quite certain, as a general rule, that the 
white man of European origin looks upon the negro 
with feelings very much the reverae of those of 
affectionate admiration. It is not for me to express 
any opinion whether, on such a question of mere 
taste, he is right or wrong. 

The fact that the white man does so regard the 
negro is undoubted and indisputable. It can 
scarcely be necessary to enter into the inquiry of 
why this is so, or why the thick lips, the broad nose, 
the coarse black skin, and the woolly hair of tbe 
negro, should not be as agreeable to the eye of the 
white man and of taste as the more regular features 
and delicate skin and complexion of the European 
races? 

Such a discussion might be amusing or instructive ; 
but it could answer no practical puvpose, unless it 
could be the means of convincing the white races 
that in prefering their own features and complexion 
they are giiilty of a gross error of taste and a viola- 
tion of the principles of beauty. It is important, 
however, to remark that the preference of the white 
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race for those of their own complexion, and their 
general and decided aversion from any very inti- 
mate Bocial relations with the negro, are not of 
a nature to be eradicated or changed. As they do 
not owe their origin to circumstance or situation or 
accident, so no causes uf this nature can have any 
sensible effect in either modifying (r changing 
them. It is an error to suppose, as some do, that 
the state of servitude and degradation in which the 
negro has long been held is the sole or chief cause 
of the feeling, somewhat akin to contempt, generally 
entertained for him by the white. 

That this feeling of contempt for the poor negro 
on the part of the white man may be increased and 
aggravated through the operation of the cause re- 
ferred to, we have no disposition to deny; nor can 
it be disputed that the same cause strengthens, not 
a little, the feeling of intolerance with which the 
white man in America is disposed to view the sug- 
gestion of any system of polity, based upon the 
assumption of a perfect equality between the races, 
of political and social rights. It can scarcely be 
necessary, however, to adduce any arguments to 
show that the servitude and degradation alluded to, 
although an aggravating cause of the feeling enter- 
tained by the white man towards the black, is by no 
means the chief and prevailing one. This is to be 
found, unquestionably, in the strong contrasts and 
discrepancies which separate the races, and v^hich t*^ 
the perceptions of the ruling race convey an intuitive 
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and uahesitating conviction of great and coiuscious 
superiority. The chief cause, therefore, of this 
feeling and conviction on the part of the white 
man, is of a natui-e permanent and enduring. It 
must endare so long as the nature and qualities 
which characterize and distinguish the two races 
shall continue unchanged; and so long as this 
nature and these qualities continue unchanged, so 
long will that feeling and conviction on the part of 
the white man continue, which repels anything like 
an approach between these races to an intimacy 
of social, or an equality of political, relations. 

Convinced of the soundness of this view of the 
causes which, in the United States, have for 
upwards of 100 years past kept the two races 
asunder, and have prevented between them the 
establishment of other relations than those which 
have long existed and still exist, we find it difficult 
to escape the conclusion that, in the political and 
social system of the countiy, the negro must always 
occupy the same subordinate position which he has 
ever done. It does not, indeed, necessarily follow^ 
from an admission of his inferiority^ that he must 
ever be in a state of personal servitude, or be the 
property of the superior race ; but it does follow, we 
think, that wherever in any of the states the 
negroes numerically bear any very considerable 
proportion to the population of the whites, and 
especially where they approach in numbers to any- 
thing like an equality with the latter, they must 
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ever stand towards tbese in one of two relation*— 
that of eitber personal, or political servitude. In 
many of the northern and north-eastern states of 
the Union, where the proportion of the black popu- 
lation has always been insignificant, the abolition of 
slavery and . the placing the neg,«) upon an equ&l 
footing, politically, with the white, was effected 
without diflSculty or expense, and without danger 
or even inconvenience. The influx of a working 
class from Europe, and the natural increase of 
population in those climates, had reduced the rate 
of free wages ; while, at the same time, the employ- 
ment of slave labour had become more expensive 
in consequence of the prohibition put upon the imr 
portation of slaves under a clause of the federal 
constitution. 

It required, therefore, no great effort of self"* 
denial on the part of those states to make a sacrifice 
of their systems of slavery; nor in extending to 
their negro population the right of sufi&age and 
other political franchises, could they possibly have 
had any fears that in doing so they were lessenings 
in any sensible degree, the political influence and 
weight of the white portion of their population; 
and still less that they were raising up within thdr 
borders a rival power which might become one day 
formidable to the dominion of the ruling race. The 
situation of the southern and slave-holding states is 
different, or rather the very opposite of this. The 
population of some of them is composed equally, or 
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nearly equally, of whites and blacks; and in all 
of them the proportion of the latter population to 
the fok'mer is very large, even in those oases where 
it does not amount to an equality. These states 
could not, therefore, like the northern and north- 
eastern states, emancipate the slave, or place him 
upon a footing with the whit's, and extend to him 
the right of suffrage and all other political rights 
which belong to the free white citizen, without the 
most serious fears, not only of lesseningt in a very 
sensible degree, the political influence and weight 
of the white portion of the population, but much 
worse — of raising up, within their own borders, a 
rival power which, at a future and not very distant 
day, might show itself a determined and formidable 
antagonist to the dominion, and even the existence, 
of the ruling race. 

In framing their polity and laws, therefore, in 
relation to the negro portion of their population, 
the only alternative left to them was the retention 
on the one hand, of the existing system of personal 
servitude, or some modification of it: or, on the 
other, the adoption of some system which, while it 
conceded personal liberty to the negro, and freed 
him from the rule of an owner and proprietor, yet 
so restricted his political rights (if it did not entirely 
withhold them) that his condition must become one 
of unqualified and homeless political servitude. The 
same political necessity which, at w earlier period, 
compelled a choice of one or the otbcr of these two 
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systems, still exists; and has acquired addl^^^^ional 
force and cogency from caufies corujected with the 
present condition and population of the southern 
and slavc'holding states. During the (more than) 
three-quarters of a century which have elapsed since 
the declaration of independence, the negro popu- 
lation has increased from less than half a million to 
more than tliree millions and a half ; or is, in other 
words, about sevenfold greater than it was at that 
early period : and as this increase of negro popu- 
lation has been much more rapid in the southern 
and slave-holding states, than in the non-slave- 
holding states of the north, the numbers of this 
description of population in the states first men- 
tioned must bear even a larger proportion than this 
to those of the earlier period. The dangers and 
difficulties necessarily attendant upon any attempt 
to change the existing system, have only increased 
with the lapse of time and the increase of the negro 
population. Had the southern states decided upon 
the abolition of slavery at about the same period 
at which the northern states resolved upon the 
adoption of that measure, the result would have 
been disastrous, certainly, to their progress and 
prosperity; b i« the change, in other respects, could 
have been effected with far less evil and danger 
than would attend it at the present day. On the 
supposition that this measure had been adopted at 
that early day, the effect would have been to arrest 
in its earliest stage the progress and development 
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of that immense and multifarious industry which, 
commencing in the fields of the slave-holding states 
of the south, and extending itself in its ramifications 
over the commercial and manufacturing states of 
the north, has so linked itself with the commerce, 
the manufactures, the bahits, the comforts, the wants, 
and the pleasures of the fairest portions of Europe, 
that it could not now be destroyed, or even very 
seriously relaxed or diminished, without revolution- 
izing the domestic economy, and deranging the 
commercial relations, of half the countries of the 
world. 

This great industry which, at the present moment, 
forms 80 striking a feature in the condition and 
prospects of the world, could not, on the supposition 
made, have over come into existence. The negro 
population, at the period referred to, did not exceed, 
throughout the country, a few hundred thousand. 
It consisted of savages lately imported from their 
native shores — ignorant, improvident, brutal, and 
unacquainted with the language of their masters — 
unaccustomed to any description of work in their 
own country, and only reluctantly working under 
the compulsion of fear and punishment. The culti- 
vation of the southern states, at that time, was 
confined chiefly to the production of tobacco, indigo, 
rice, and a few other articles intended for domestic 
consumption ; or if cotton was produced at all, it 
was only in small and inconsiderable quantities ; 
because, as yet, those most ingenious inventions had 
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not beon given to the world, which, by lessening 
very mucli the expense anH Mbour of preparing the 
cotton-wool for use, secured for it the extended and 
world-wide market wh'ch it cow commands. Those 
extended fields in the mterior of the country, now 
cultivated in cotton, and which send forth yearly 
the material for clothing half the world, were quit© 
unknown and unexplored ; and, had the emanci- 
pation of the negro taken place at that time, they 
would have continued so ; and their immense value, 
as well aii that of the slave labour by which they 
have been since cultivated, would have been equally 
unknown. Under such circumstances, the emanci- 
pation of the negro might have taken place in the 
southern states, without, in an economical point of 
view, producing such disastrous results as must 
necessarily attend it at the present time. The evil 
consequences, in this respect, which would have 
followed it, would have been chiefly of a prospective 
nature. It would not so much have swept away 
wealth, prosperity and civilization already existing, 
as it would have prevented their existence. 

But the effects and consequences of the early 
emancipation of the negro in the southern states 
would not have stopped here. The same cause 
which would have arrested the progress of wealth 
and prosperity, would have pi^vented, or retarded, 
at the same time, the increase of the negro popu- 
lation. It might, perhaps, be going too far to 
assert, that this portion of the population of the 
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southeiT. states would not, on the supposition of 
earJy emancipation, have increased at all, would 
have been stationary, or would have diminished in 
numbers. There Beems, however, to be every reason 
for believing that it would not, on that supposition, 
have increased much, even though we should leave 
out of view some circumstances connected with the 
situation of the negro population of the sou^h, 
which do not attend that of the similar population 
of the northern states — circumstances to which we 
shall have occasion to advert- more particularly 
farther on. It appears from the Report of the 
Census of the year I860, that the number of slaves 
in that year was 8,204,089, showing an increase 
since 1840 of 716,733, equal to 28-81 per cent. 
" The number of free coloured in 1850," according 
to the same authority, " was 428,861 ; in 1840, 
386,292. The increase of this class has been 
42,869, or 10*26 per cent. From 1830 to 1840 
the increase of the whole population (whites and 
blacks) was at the mte of 32*67 per cent." 

The slaves thereLre ha^ ^ increased at very nearly 
the same ratio as the entire population of the 
country; while the free coloured population has 
increased at a rate of per-centage ^'hich is, to that 
of the general increa«e, as 1*096 to 3*267. 

According to this, it appears that 100 free 
coloured people should, in ten years, increase to 
110*96 ; while the sdme number of the population 
generally would increase to 132*67 ; and an equal 
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number of slaves to 128-81. We may remark, in- 
cidentally, that so rapid an increase of slave popu- 
lation is scarcely consistent with the belief that they 
are, as a general rule, treated with cruelty, or are 
over-worked ; but, to return . to the question of the 
causes which, on the supposition of an emancipation 
of the negroes in the southern states at the early 
period referred to, would have been favourable or 
otherwise to their increase, we may remark that m 
these states there were, aa there still are, circum- 
stances connected with the situation of the black 
population which do not and never did exist in the 
states to the north, now called non-slave-holding 
states. One of the most important of these circum- 
stances was that of the nearly equal balance between 
the white and negro population, which, since a very 
early period, existed in the slave-holding states of 
the south. It has already been explained why, in 
these states^ the slave negro population has always 
borne a larger proportion to the whites than in the 
states farther north. In these last-mentioned states, 
for the reasons formerly given, the number of 
negroes was always insignificant. When, therefore, 
it was thought that the time had arrived for eman- 
cipating this part of the population, no jealous fears 
existed, on the part of the whites, that such a mea- 
sure might be attended with danger, or even with 
any very serious inconvenience. 

The negro population in these states, whether 
slave or free, were looked upon by the whites with 
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great indiBTereuce. It vroR not ever supposed that 
any legislative measures which might be adopted in 
relation to this despised portion of the population, 
could over seriously ftffect the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. 

In some, therefore, if not all of these states, not 
only civil, but political rights were extended to the 
negro, and he became a citizen with all the attri- 
butes and capacities belonging to that character. 
This sufficiently proves that in those states no ap- 
prehensions were entertained by the whites that the 
emancipation of the black portion of their popula- 
tion could lead to any evil or inconvenience. 

Very different, upon this subject, has always been 
the feeling in the states of the south. 

Mere the negro population, as we have remarked 
above, was equal, or nearly equal in numbers to the 
whites. They constituted in their condition of 
servitude (as they still constitute) a very large part 
of the entire wealth of the southern country ; but, 
freed from that condition, and from the surveillamse 
and discipline of the plantation, they might become 
a formidable foe, secret or open; or in political 
contests and elections, sopposing them admitted to 
the rights of citizenship, a dangerous element of 
civil discord ; or, at the least, a mischievous tool in 
the bands of ambitious and designing demagogues. 
Keeping in view, however, the superiority of the 
white race, and the strong consciousness of that 
Buperiorlty which they have always had, it was not 
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possible that they should ever consent to admit the 
blacks to any participation of rights with themseivee, 
which might endanger or threaten their otmi absolute 
ascendanct/ and dominion. But, in the southern 
and slave-holding states, the admission of the blacks 
to a participation with the wiiites in the exercise of 
political rights, must inevitably have led to a con- 
dition of things very adverse to the continued 
supremacy of the latter. In these states, therefore, 
the black has ever been, as he ever will be, ex- 
cluded from the exercise of political rights. It 
follows that, even though he should be freed from 
the condition of domestic servitude, he utotUd con- 
Hnue sifU under tlie dominion and nde of the white. 
Supposing, then, the negro emancipated in the 
slave-hoiuing states, but not admitted, as in the 
ncrthem states, to the lights and franchises of 
citizenship, we should have two races nearly equal 
in number f^nd physical force, living witl)in the 
same territory — within, as it were, the sight of 
one another's fires ; cultivating neighbouring fields ; 
occupying, in *he towns and villages, neighbouring 
habitations; pursuing their several occupations or 
Lidustry, whether in the country or in town« within 
the reach of neighbourhood ; yet without any of the 
ieelmg or atta<^un6nt which should belong to that 
relation : the one race consdons of its superiority, 
and strengthened in this feeling by the exclusive 
possession of political power; the other coweinng 
under the domiutition of their haughty rulers. 
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fieqretly hating them, jealous of their power, and 
resenting their own exclusion from it, but biding 
their time;, ahd anxiously awaiting a day of retribu- 
tion. Such must be, under the most favourable 
\iew, the condition which the southern states would 
present, on the supposition of the emancipation of 
the blacks from servitude, unaccompanied by their 
admission to the rights and xercise of political 
power. It is obvious that the blacks would still be 
slaves, though not so, exactly, in the sense in which 
they are so now. They would still have masters, 
though not proprietors and owners. Instead of one 
master, they would have a thousand. Instead of 
having, as at present, in their owners a master, 
engaged by various and powerfiii motives of both 
sympathy and interest to care for and protect them 
in their health, welfare, and preservation, they 
would have in the whites, novir no longer their 
otvnerSf a thousand tyrants; not only feeling no 
sympathy for them, and taking no interest in them, 
but entertaining for them, on the contrary, a posi- 
tive dislike and antipathy, not to say hatred. So 
Ion// as the black continued under the authority 
anr'ii protection of his ovmer and master, he oon- 
tirmed also under his supervision and control. 

Each master or ovmer of slaves was a sort c»f 
maffistrate-^the guardian and trustee not only of his 
own interest and safety, but of those, also, of the 
public. Each master knew the characters of his 
slaves^ and \yas more interested than any stranger 
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could be in knowing or discovering whatever might 
be passing on the plantation which might endanger 
his own interest or safety, or those of his neighbout-s 
or the public. He was, therefore, singularljr well 
placed for kef» >ing watch and ward over any move- 
ment among those subjected to his own control, 
which might seem to threaten or compromise his 
own or the public safety. The compelled industry 
and discipline of a plantation, too, left few oppor- 
tunities for plotting or intrigues among the slaves ; 
and, at the same time, the knowledge on the part 
of the planters and community of the existence and 
prevalence of this system of discipline and rule 
throughout the country, inspired a general feeling 
of confidence, and thus excluded those numerous 
and dreadful evils to both races which would in- 
evitably result irom mutual jealousies and fears. 

Slavery, therefore, as it exists in the southern 
states, is not only the means 6f creating and bring- 
iag into activity a vast amount of industry which 
would otherwise have no existence; it is at the 
same time a system of police and government. 
That for securing some of the most important ends 
of government, it is admirably adapted, can hardly, 
at this day, be doubted ; we mean tranquillity and 
order. The experience of upwards of a hundred 
years, during which these great blessings have been 
uninterruptedly enjoyed throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the slave-holding states, would seem, upon 
this point, to be conclusive. Would, or could 
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these important conditions of society be equally 
well secured under a new, a different, or an oppo- 
site system? Will those (whether in England or 
America) who are so bent upon overthrowing the 
present system point out some other under which 
the southern states may propose to themselves any 
reasonable prospect of possessing, to the extent they 
have hitherto done, the blessings of security and 
vvder, and that measure of material prosperity and 
progress which, under the existing system, they 
have continued uninterruptedly to enjoy? It is 
quite possible, iiid<=<ed, that some scheme of rule 
m^ght be devised which, while it gave freedom to 
the black, might yet insure the possession of security 
and order ; but such a scheme would involve the 
condition of a crushing rigour and severity in the 
laws made for the government of the inferior race ; 
who, theugh freed from personal bondage, would 
still be subjected to the power, and be at the mercy 
of the whites. The condition in which the former 
race are now found in the northern and non-slave- 
holding states a^ords us very insufficient means of 
judging of what their condition would be in the 
southern states, upon the supposition that slavery 
were abolished. In the former, though free, and 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, they are not 
in the least objects of fear or jealousy. 

Their very insignificant numbers in those states 
would make such a feeling ridiculous. The laws, 
therefore, in those states, which affect the negro 
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population, are marked by no severity. The legis- 
lation of the country, although exclusively, in effect, 
in the hands of the whites, makes little or no dis- 
tinction between the races, or if in some of those 
states any notable distinction is made in favour of 
the whites, it is an exception to the general rule.* 
Thus placed before the laws rpon almost an equality 
with the whites, and not to these the object of dis- 
trust, suspicion, or fear, the negro of the northern 
states may be regarded as enjoying a position calcu- 
lated to secure him as much happiness as is com- 
patible with the peculiarities of his own nature — 
with the inferiority of that nature to that of the 
white, and with the circumstance of his being a 
member and an inferior member of a community 
not consisting either wholly or chiefly of his own 
race. The important point of difference between 
his position and that of the negro of the southern 
states (supposing the abolition of slavery in these) 
would be, that in the states last-mentioned he 
would find himself^ in his condition of freedom, an 
object of distrust, suspicion, and fiear on the part of 
the white. 

The ruling race — those who make the laws and 
execute them — ^thoso upon whose Jiat would depend 
almost wholly the well-being, and even the very 
existence, of the black, would in these states regard 

* Upon farther inquiry and examination, I find that the 
legislation of even the non-slave-holding states is much less 
favourable to the negro than I had imagined. 
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him with more or leas of distrust and fear. Will 
they crush him, or will they not ? They have no 
longer any direct interest in his well-being, or even 
existence ; and the only sympathy or kind feeling 
which they ever felt for bim, ceased with the exist- 
ence of ^he only tie whicth ever united them to 
him, viz. that of slavery. This now is severed, and 
the white and the black, once master and slave, and 
living, while this relation continued, in the inter- 
change of reciprocal kindness and duty, now live 
apart, the former a citizen — the latter a subject of 
the same government — aliens and strangers, though 
living within the same state. 

Is it probable that such a condition of things 
could last long without giving rise to the necessity 
of stringent and rigorous laws for the security of 
the ruling race against the machinations of the 
subjected one? Would not such laws, though 
enacted in no cruel spirit, and only for security, 
alienate still further the subject race? and would 
not this very alienation, and its attendant discontent 
and disaffection on the one side, and distrust and 
apprehension on the other, lead to increased severity 
in the rulers, and increased discontent, disaffection, 
and hatred in the subject race ? That a state of 
things not very much differing from the one 
described, might, and probably would, arise in the 
southern states, upon the supposition that in those 
states slavery were abolished, can scarcely admit of 
any doubt; and that civil war, or a war of races, 
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would be the result, and be followed by the exter- 
mination of the inferior race, seems to be not much 
less certain : but, though a war of races should not 
be the Tconsequence of the condition of things 
attendant upon the emancipation of the negro, 
and though the extermination of that race by the 
Bword should not follow as its inevitable result ; it 
seems still quite clear that, in all those parts of the 
slave-holding states where the white man could 
thrive and prosper without the aid of slave labour^ 
the negro would degenerate, and at length dis- 
appear. Had the race of the North American 
Indians been reduced to slavery, as they might have 
been, they, like the negro, would have increased 
and multiplied, and instead of numbering by thou- 
sands, would have numbered by millions The 
few of them that remain, indeed, are scattered over 
the far West, and in the still onward progress of 
civilization must ultimately become extinct. The 
same, or a similar fate would await the emancipated 
negro living in juxta-position vrith the white. 

The difference in character and qualities between 
the negro and the Indian, is not such as would lead 
to any important difference in their ultimate fate. 
Wherever the advantages of soil, climate, and 
situation are such aa to attract a white popidation, 
and are favourable to their prosperity and multiplica- 
tion, there will the negro and the Indian, as a free 
race, cease to exist. Wherever the ranks of the 
superior race close up around those of the inferior. 
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the latter drop off and disappear. The free negroes 
in the northern and non-slave-holding states, though 
admitted to equal rights with the whites, maintain 
their position with difficulty. Their numbers in- 
crease slowly ; and it may be considered certain, 
that as those states increase in population, and the 
wages of labour decline, and the difficulties of pro- 
curing a subsistence become greater, the position of 
the inferior race will gradually become worse. So 
far, in some of the inferior vocations and employ- 
ments, the negro has had but little competition to 
contend with ; but whenever the increasing popula- 
tion shall throw an ic.reased amount of labour into 
the market. It will be found that, even in those 
inferior employments, the labour of the white will 
be preferred, and will take the place of that of the 
black ; and thus the means of livelihood within lie 
reach of the latter would continue to diminish, 
until they ceased altogether, and with them the 
race itself. 

In the southern states the results would be dif- 
ferent. In these states, for reasons already given, 
the white population can never become very dense, 
at least not in those portions of the country con- 
tiguous to the sea. 

In these parts, which constitute in the whole 
a very extensive region, agricultural labour must, as 
I have already remarked, be exclusively that of the 
negro. He alone can be employed in the cultivation 
of rice, cotton, sugar ; because he alone can endure 
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the heat and the climate. In the towns, too, much 
handicraft and manufacturing industry would fall to 
the blacks and coloured people. 

The heat and insalubrity of the climate, during a 
considerable portion of the year, would discourage 
the immigration of white labour, and check or 
prevent its natural increase. 

The white workman or labourer must be paid, 
not only for his work or labour, but also for his 
risks and those of his family. The consequence 
would be, that the number of white people of the 
working classes would be comparatively small, and 
be confined to the finer descriptions of work, and 
those which could not so well or conveniently, for 
southern consumption, be performed in the northern 
states. This, in fact, is the case to a great extent 
now, during the continuance of slavery, and while 
the wealth and opulence of the planters and pro^- 
prietors of slaves still affords a good market and 
good prices for the best qualities of workmanship ; 
and should this good market and the wealth of the 
planters cease, as they would with the abolition of 
slavery, the numbers of white workmen and labourers 
would be still farther reduced in the towns of the 
south-— if, indeed, they continued there at all. The 
wealth and prosperity of the towns in the southern 
states are derived chiefly from the residence and 
expenditure of the planters, and from the com- 
mercial operations and business connected with the 
sale and export of their crops. The decay and 
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destruction of the towns would follow, therefore, as 
a necessary consequence, the impoverishment of 
the planter, resulting from the abolition of slavery. 

Though still the lord of the soil, the planter 
would soon discover that his dominion was no 
longer a source of profit. His broad acres, lately 
cultivated, and yielding abundance, wealth, and 
comfort to thousands, must, now, soon be given up 
to waste, or at best could afford only the means of 
a scanty subsistence to himself and his impoverished 
&mily. The certain effect of this condition of things 
would be the abandonment of the country to the blacks. 
All that portion of the southern states which requires 
as a necessary condition of its cultivation the em- 
ployment of negro labour, must pass out of the 
hands of its present owners into those of the blacks. 
The latter would become the proprietors as well as 
the tillers and cultivators of the soil. The large 
plantations, if cultivated at all, would be cut up 
and divided into small farms ; and the ownership 
of these farms would be in the hands of the more 
industrious and more intelligent portion of the 
negro population. But as this portion of the negro 
population would, under a free system, be compara- 
tively very small, for reasons given in an earlier part 
of these remarks, a large extent of the country now 
cultivated and improved, would be r.banduned to 
the original swamp and forest ; and fhfe vast amounts 
of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and ricC', which are now 
carried to the markets of the world, would cease to 
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be produced, and would give jdane to a limited 
cultivation of potatoes and Indian corn, and a few 
other vegetables necessary to the subsistence of the 
negro. Such would be the condition to which a 
large portion of the southern states would be 
reduced, should the theories of the abolitionists be 
carried out to their natural results ; always^ how- 
ever, supposing no opposition or hindrance to be 
interposed on the part of those most directly inter- 
ested in the fate and prosperity of the country ; to 
wit, the o%viiers of the soil, and masters of that part 
of the population without whose services and servi- 
tude the soil could have no value. That these lords 
of the soil and the slave should yield up both with- 
out a struggle ; that they should surrender their 
whole inheritance into the hands of theorists and 
dreamers, as a subject to be cut up and dissected 
and experimented on, and resign themselves and 
consign their children to poverty and exile, for the 
mere satisfaction of science, or the vain and unsub- 
stantial pleasure of a sentimental and very doubtful 
philanthropy, will not be very easily believed. 

There is no probability, therefore, that any such 
condition of things as that above described will ever 
arise ; because there is no probability that the pre- 
sent planters and proprietors of the soil will ever 
consent to allow the experiment of abolition to be 
tried ; and without, or against their consent, there 
is quite as little probability of its being attempted. 
The remarks in which I have endeavoured to trace 
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the eftects which would follow the abolition of 
slavery in the south, looking at the question 
merely in an economical point of viev', proceed 
entirely upon the sup])08itiou of a perfect acqui- 
escence on the part of the planters and people of 
the slave-holding states in the pn^.ctical application 
of the doctrines of the Abolitionists. My object in 
making them was to demonstrate what nmst be the 
necessary consequences of allowing those misguided, 
though sometimes sincere, persons to have their 
own way. I have given them (or supposed them 
to be allowed) fair flay for the trial of their 
cherished theories, and I have shown the results. 
I would ask these short-sighted, though, no doubt, 
sometimes wcil-intentioned, persons, if they have 
ever proposed to themselves any single distinct 
notion of what might be necessary to be done in 
the event of their favourite fancies being carried 
into effect. They would have 3,500,000 ignorant 
slaves turned loose upon communities scattered 
over a vast extent of country, and in many and 
extensive districts not numbering more than a very 
small fraction of the total of their liberated slaves. 
Are the Abolitionists j)repared with any scheme or 
plan, or any rule of action or government, by which 
so immense a population may be kept within the 
bounds of law and order, and restrained from the 
commission of crime and violence, whether against 
one another, or against their quondam masters and 
proprietors? Has it never occurred to their wisdom 
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to reflect tliat, after all, men 77msl be governe'l ? 
and that tlie more ignorant and brutal they are the 
more they require to bo governed ? It is easy, 
under the pretext of philanthropy, or justice, or 
respect for human rights*, or love of freedom, or an 
apj)eal to the maxim that " Men are born free and 
equal " to denounce an existing system, and to talk 
vaguely about the necessity of substituting some 
otlier in its place more consonant with the " eternal 
principles of right but it is not quite so easy a 
matter to say what that other system shall be, 
especially when it is considered that, in order to 
justify the destruction of the first, it is necessary 
that the second, besides being in itself in accordance 
with those eternal principles of right which these 
gentlemen so much insist on, must also accom- 
plish the more immediate business of society in 
preserving order, in preventing crime, and in afford- 
ing some substantial security against the evils of 
anarchy. These objects, in the eyes of the Aboli- 
tionists, very possibly are quite of a secondary and 
subordinate importance. The Abolitionist wraps 
himself up in the reflection that, while his philan- 
thropic experiments in the south are spreading 
misery and confusion through the country, he and 
his sympathizing friends in the north are safe and 
well, and at leizure to follow out to its interesting 
results their cherished doctrine reduced to practice. 
He is a poor man, probably, or not a rich one (for the 
rank and filo of the Abolitionists are of the middle 
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and less wealthy classes of society), and ^t is not 
altogether an nnpleasing contemplation to him, 
that of the impoverishment and humiliation of a 
class of society on whom he has always been accus- 
tomed to look with no very friendly feeling, and 
perhaps with some little enyy. Tt is the old sioni of 
the poor against the rich. But against his rich 
neighbour who livoe over the way it would be 
unkind, or uncivil, or, above all, imprudent, to say 
a word ; he may possibly himself become a rich 
man one of these daya; he must find out, theretbre, 
some rich man who lives farther off at the south, 
agmnst whom he may vent his indignant bile in 
safety. It is this paltry, peddling feeling, I regret 
to say, which actuates a very large portion of the 
Aboliticmists against the people and planters of the 
south. If these philanthropists would put them- 
selves to the trouble of making an eisuimination 
into the nature of that compound which constitutes 
their " abolitionism,*^ they would find, in ninety- 
nine instances out of one hundred, that a very 
considerable part of what they mistake for a dis- 
interested sjrmpathy and affection for the negro is, 
in reality, a fee;ling much more allied to envy of the 
master than they generally suspect. It may be 
remarked, as a general rule, that the better classes 
. in the northern states are free from this taint of 
abolitionism. Where any persons of this class take 
part with the Abolitionists, it is generally from the 
expectation of ingratiating themselves with that 
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party, and of making use of it as a stalking' 
horse for acquiring popularity and power. To 
imagine that Abolitionists generally, whether 
leaders or followers, are actuated mainly by a pure 
philanthropy, a sincere and strong sympathy iinth 
the negro, would argue a remarkable degree of sim- 
plicity of mind, and ignorance of fiiots. It if well 
known that, with few exceptions, the Abolitionists 
give themselves very little care about the comfort 
or happiness of the negro. Their business is, I am 
sorry to say, not happiness to the negro, but trouble^ 
as much as may be, to the negro's master. Their 
vocation is destruction. They would pull down. 
They would take a pride and pleasure in contem- 
plating the amount and extent of confusion they 
had succeeded in bringing about The thorough 
Abolitionist is a radical, and that in the worst sense 
of the word. He is for uprooting everything which 
stands in the way of his own pet notion of universal 
equality ; but, he is far more anxious to bring down 
those who are above him than to raise up those 
who are below. He is iar more proud and in- 
tolerant than compassionate and humane. He 
would willingly see the tegroes decimated, de- 
stroyed, annihilated by famine or the sword, or 
driven out of the country and scattered on foreign 
shores, to die some miserable and lingering death ; 
but he cannot brook that they should be subjected 
to even the mild rule of a southern nabob ! 
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If the proposition for the revival of the slate- 
trade, which was recently brought forward in one of 
the old southern states, had come from Texas, or 
some other of the newlj-settled slave-holding states, 
it would not have surprised me ; for. it must be a 
great object with these latter states to have a large 
supply of cheap labour for the cultivation of their 
extensive and fertile lands; and, unhappily, the 
only labour they cm employ is negro labour, and 
this cannot be obtained, except in the shape of 
negro slavery ; for, in no other shape could it be, 
for years to come, sufficiently cUeap to secure to 
the cultivator a remunerating price for the articles 
produced. It is this economical principle which 
lies at the foundation of all negro slavery — which 
originally introduced it, and which is destined to 
extend it over a large- portion of t je North American 
Continent — all that portion whichi from the nature 
of its climate and soil, is fitted for the production 
of cotton, rice, sugar, and all other semitropical 
products which require a climate of high and genial 
temperature. With respect to those states or 
territories of the Union which do not fall within 
the semitropical region above indicated, such as 
Nebraska, Kansas. Upper California, Oregon, 
Washington ; it is cfuito possibie that in them, or 
some of them, slavery might be introduced, and 
hold its ground for a time, as it did, in former 
times, in the old northern and north-eastern states, 
upon the great economical principle, that wherever 
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there is much to be done and little labour to do it 
with, and where consequentlj faee labour is dear, 
it will always be advantageous to introduce any 
system of labour which enables the employer to 
regulate the wages of his )!forkman» and dictate the 
conditions of his work. But 83, in the states last 
mentioned, the progress of population and ponser 
quent decline in the wages of labour put an end to 
slavery by demonstrating its inutility under the 
new and altered circumstances , of the country ; sp, 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Upper California, and the 
far north-western regions of Oregon and Wasb^ 
ington, although slavery might, for the economipa} 
reason assigned, be introduced and hold its footing 
for a time, it may be considered quite certain that 
its duration in those states or territories would be 
limited, as in the old northern and north-eastern 
states, to the period of its utiliiy. In the southern 
and south-western states alone are found those cir- 
cumstances connected with the nature of the climate 
and soil, which render negro labour essential to the 
existence of industry; and draw after them, as a 
consequence, the necessity of negro slavery, since, 
without slavery, the labour of the negro could not 
be obtained on terms consistent vidth the profitable 
cultivation of the country. It is in these states 
only, therefore, that slavery is destined to continue. 
The importance attached to the struggle in Kansas 
would appear, for these reasons, to be fax greater 
than it really is ; for though slavery, sanctioned by 



